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The Misuses of Linguistics in the Classroom 

by Wayne A. O'Neil 

The Rolicrts F.njjlisli .Series: a linguistics program is a series of texthoohs 
published by Uarcourl lirace & World whiih, shiie its first appearance in 
1966, has been widely adopted by school systems throughout the country. By 
September 1968, the company expnts to have sold one book in the series 
for every public school child in California. In several other slates, including 
I'lorida, Mississippi, ! Amisiana, and Indiana, the .series has been adopted on 
a listing basis, whiih means that it is recommended along with a few other 
books. To date, the publishers have issued .six volumes (grades three through 
eight), but by this spring and summer they will have published the first 
and second grade volumes, and they are in the process of putting together 
a volume for the ninth and tenth grades and another for the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. -Editor 



Linguistics hy now has a gcxHl <IeaI of the eiliicational worhl thoroiiglily 
frighteneil. It has made oiitnigeous claims to efficacy in tlie teacliiiig of 
foreign languages an<l in what is pretty much the same thing (those in the 
ling. biz. say), the teaching of second, preferred dialects, and in the teaching 
of reading, writing, literature, etc. You name it and the linguist can do it. 
I here isn't (of course) a shred of evidence that any of these things can lie 
done via linguistics. In fact the linguists never seemed to feel that empirical 
support was even a valid thing to hanker after. I hus claims are made and 
textiMxiks built on them: all this witliout any attention to the logical con- 
sistency of the claims, much less to their validity. Whenei'er anvone does 
Ixither to drum up re.sear<h to check this putative efficacy out, the results are 
extremely embarrassing to the claim-makers. 

Therefore when we see in the teacher’s introduction to the elementary 
volumes of The Roberts English Series: a linguistics program, the following 
o])ening sentence: 

This series aims to improve children’s writing by teaching in a 
thorough and s^uential way, the main features of the writing 
system— in particular the sound and spelling relationship— and 
the nature of syntax. 

we must realize that though this is the aim. there is no reason in logic or 
in research to Ixrlieve that the contents of the.se .ses'en A'olumes (gr:ides three 
through nine) can in any way serve these aims. T here is. of course, always 
the possibility that by good and improvetl writing Roberts me.ins no more 
than correct spelling and complete sentences, in which case it is probably safe 
to conchule that seven years of the.se texts might indeed improve spelling 
and perhaps complete sentences, but at a cost to the child’s .sensibilities that 
is hardly to l>e toleratetl. In fact the likelihood is strong that bv all of his 
terms (language study, ability to write, literary stiuly, etc.) Roberts is refer- 
ring to nothing more than some weakene<l meaning of the.se expressions, 
in fact to some narrow set of skills that is qiiiu- unrelateil to what the study 
of English has traditionally and rightly Ixren. Regardless of how badly 
English may have been done, Roberts is the way not to do it, not a way to 
do it Ixrtter. 

J-^tcr in this disnis.sion I will return to sulxstantiate the <riticisms here 
leveletl at Rol>ert.s. but first I would like to .suggest .some ol tlie iliiiiensioiis 
of the problem caused hy the entiy of a very s|x'(iali/ed uiiiveisity thing like 
linguistits into the school cunicuhuu. 1 don’t know if this prolilein is unique 
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to lingiiistirs: I suspect it is not. But I’ll let others speak to that. 

In recent inomlis, in fact for the last year, a number of English depart* 
iiient iliairnicn and language arts curriculum coordinators from Boston and 
otlier areas c.f the country have conic to me with a set of related questions 
and problems: their school systems had for one reason or another (it’s often 
a iiusten- how these things get done) adopted the Roberts books and these 
leaders were not casting alx)ut for advice on how to use them; on how to 
(re)train the tc icliers who would have to work out of these texts (in fact, 
this is no problem at all, for the bcx)ks arc made for automata, or in the 
current phrase, arc “teacher-proof”); how to convince the teachers that lin- 
guistics and these books were il. In general, as these queries showed, teachers 
demonstrate remarkable gocul sense in realizing at once that these books 
arc not il at all; but unfortunately they have to rely on intuition not infor- 
mation in getting that message across. In a business whose administrators 
place little value on intuition, the teachers are at a decided disadvantage. 

I would rather s])eak to {icoplc before the decisions have been made and 
in f.act have not endeared myself at all to a number of local people for 
informing them and their teachers that their choice of Roberts was a tragic 
mistake. For example, to choose Roberts for a ghetto sch<x>l would be ludi- 
crous. 'I'lie simplest objection is that the language of these books is not the 
language cif Rcixbiiry or llailcm, ir.uch as it may be the language of Newton 
or .Scarsdalc. In fact the condescension shown toward any but the most 
formal language makes the text’s language quite distant from anything real 
to children. But this is a sophisticatetl condescension l)ecause though it used 
to be the case that gnnnniarians would remark on the simplicity of non- 
standard dialects and the complexity of the standard, in the present climate 
<if linguistic studies where “elegance” and “simplicity” arc highly valued 
notior' (tliciiigli in their mathinatical sense, not in their lay senses), Roberts 
reverses the traditiciiial criticism; "\Vc content ourselves with a somewhat 
literary sort fof English], which coincides pretty well with the production 
of the simplc-st rules of the grammar.” 

Yet, no one has ever come to sec me before the fact of adoption except 
a lonely lady from a California textlxx>k selection ccinimittee (and she was 
already convinced and was not to be unconvinced that Roberts was the 
answer— which was, again, tragic since a general state adoption hung on 
the committee’s word) and an Ipswich department chairman. The uni- 
versities .seem not in general to I>c consulted in such important matters. 
Bet haps the sc-lc*c tion cduiinittees arc sure, as I am, that the academics would 
charge a fc*e lor ilieir advice, whereas infonnation from the publishers comes 
fic*e (lliciiigh cilten it is fioiii academics turning a fast buck). In any case 
these iiii|Miitaiit and lucrative adoptions are made on the basis of precious 
little information (often wliatc-vcr “hard” evaluation there is, the [hardly 
disiiitc-rested] publisher provides) and of a great deal of hard sell. The 
maniifactiired press on the Rolrerts series has been incredible: e.g. in the 
Bcistciii (iinhr for 28 April Mlfi8 (.Section B, page 40) there appears, apropos 
the news that (California has ado •ted Rolierts: “It’s gangway for the new 
I.uglisli.” Whether tliiciiigh niisinfoniiation or someone’s desire to deceive 
and convert, this lialf-|iagc article is totally misleading. Thus “MIT’s trans- 
formational grammar” did not (as the article claims) get its origins from 
“computer ex|ierts” at MI F and these experts did not come “with the new 
graiiimar in clc-visiiig aiitomatc-d translations of foreign language documents 
into English.” In fact the whole machine translation game went down the 
drain liecaiise il came up against the complexity of language as revealed 
by the transfcirniaticmal grammarians (by hand). No, transformational gram- 
mar is not coiiiputer-endursed, -ble.ssed: electrcKles not laid on. And so it is 
throughoiit this article as it discreetly reveals the forward-nrindedness of 
the West for the lieiielit of the East, alroiit to make their textbook adoptions. 

I he more technical the field the licxiks piirj>orteclly derive from, the less 
likely is it that any one of the pressured selectors will have the coiii|)ctcnce 
to judge the texts. I o Ik; siiie the huger states, the more sophisticated 
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unities, olteii seek :iii<l j<ei iliird |i;inv ;ulvi(e; still .iiii(iii<r iiiHTcsic<| 

.!( .iileiiiits it is hetoiiiiiit; (jiiiie (IiIIkiiIi to Imd (me wIki |i. isn’t liimseli in- 
vested tlut interest in :i new textlxiok <ir series. 

I lie tuadeiine world has hecii sadly tieielia in not i;ivin» In Ijifnl disin- 
teicsted es.duaiioii, in not seilin.s' the kinds oi lais<ci (|iieslions and (ontexts 
witimi whnli sdiool hooks nnist he esalnaled. ,\ niajoi lexihook \entnrc 
may mean as iniuli as two to thiee million i;ioss piofn lor a |mhlidier. 
I here should he more than simply his tonsneinc and his anihoi s to .miidc 
him toward responsihility. 

l-ct me now then try to (onsider the Rohciis hooks in the soinewhal en- 
larged context that I ha\e I want Inst oi all to sketch in what 

linsnistits is ahont, then what its relevance iiiiKht propeily he to a school 
cniiiciilnm. liiially to present what the new liii»nistics sc hoed hooks are 
ahont. Rciheits being prototypical and theieioie to he concentrated on. 
Fnrther. since Roherts claims to he an lai^lish series I want to cIcmI not only 
with its visa-vis lingiiistits. hut also with its notions ol writing and litera- 
ture, and rmally with its notion of what teaching is all ahont. For though 
linguistics is the academic discipline that the hewks ciiieige front there^is 
imich more than this at stake. 

The linguists who !iave made the strongc-st claim-, for the educational 
ini|K)i t.nic c of linguistics arc* not the* linguists making iciday's linguistics. 
1 tiiil Rolterts w.is not, as the hhnh puts it, an “einiiieiit lingnist”; his con- 
tribution was entirely that of a textbook |Mipulari/er cd linguistic iheoiies. 
In fact with some iinitortant exceptions (e.g. Feonaid Rlooinlic-ld. Ficc nian 
Twaclell, etc.) the linguists who made yesterday’s linguistics were not much 
interested in educational iiiatteix. .And in general, as onr understanding of 
language and of the complexity of its accpiisition have deepened, so has onr 
.awareness of the folly of making claims to the effect that this way of te.ach- 
mg Lingmige or re.iding or writing follows from linguistic theory. It would 
l)e madness to lielieve that a knowledge of how an internal combustion en- 
gine works, of how an automobile in all of its complexity operates, would 
contribute anything to one’s driving skill. All of that knowlecl.gc is crucially 
important to anyone trying to repair an automobile, lint it is conceivable 
that if you constantly w'orried about the insides of yoiir car as von w*ere 
driving it, you would have more, not fewer accidents. .So with l.mguage; to 
contemplate your internalized gramm.ir while using it might tie your tongue 
and pen forever. Knowledge of your internalized grammar or of your car’s 
internalized combustion engine are presum.-dily important matters but surely 
not for your lietter operation of speaking or writing or driving. Exactly how 
this knowledge (of grammar) might be inijiortant is a matter I’ll come b.ack 
to later. 

Our deepened understanding of langn.ige is the function of the work of 
Noam Chomsky and bis associates at MI F, and of their students, a signiB- 
c.ant number of whom are now scattered among the iimjoi universities of 
the country. Far from Ixring the n.arrow cinjiii ic ist-belmvioi istic inquiry that 
linguistics h.id slinnnetl iLsclf down to through the ’20’s, ’30’s, ’lO’s .iiui ’.'lO’s 
of this century, linguistics is now a viable, rational science seeking to uiuler- 
stand the very nature of human intelligence itself. *1 he goal is certainly 
elusory, perhaps unattainable, lint the race, though hardly begun, is well 
worth the running. 

The inquiry is nativistic, i.e. it makes some tlilfcicnce to the linguist that 
l.ingn.ige is human behavior, sfiecies sjiecific liehavior. Flms he holds that 
the constraints that lie on the tliversity of human hingnagcs are inlierent 
to the oigani/ation of mind itself. In learning a language a child is dis- 
covering the si^cific features of the language of its envir.imnent, these fea- 
tures falling within certain universal constraints, constiainis that define the 
notion of "ijossible human langimge” anti which arc innately given, the 
film tion of iiuman evolution. 

In conducting his inquiry into the grammar or structme of any gi\en 
language, s;iy English, the linguist is fated with a typiial bl.uk box proiilein. 



All lie cm ol)sn\e ;nc (eit:iin d;it;i: tlic sentences of the l;nign:ij>c, spciikcrs* 
(iiulnding Iiis own) lepoited judgments about tliesc sentences, the relatioii- 
ships aiming tliein. tlieir aiieptaliility. etc. He cannot obscr.e directly tlie 
inieiiial opeiatioiis: lie can only assign, on the liasis ol tlie fragmentary 
kind ol evideiiie mentioned aliove, a ceitain strnctuie to the mind, a 
gi.mniiar tli.it not only (oirettly diaiacteii/es tlie observed data but that 
wonlil coiiectiv ( liai a( tei i/e tile infinite set ol possilile data. For language 
lias (In's peiuli.ii piopeity: tlie laiige of data is infinite (i.e. although all 
senieiues aie finite in length, theie is no sentence such that it can be said 
that it is the lo.igest sentence; thus no finite set of sentences) but the mind 
is finite, llieiefoie iheie must be a finite characteri/ation, a finite set of 
geiieiali/.itiuiis or i tiles, a liiiite gianmiar for each language. 

At jiieseiit it seems to be a sullicient and adecpiate explanation to impute 
to the iiiiiid a finite set ol i tiles that specifies the deep abstract grammatical 
sii’.Kitnes that tnideilie sentences and then further traiisforiiiatioiial rules 
that lelate these deep structuies to surface structures (i.e. real sentences). 
1 he lingtiist argues (to oversimplify now a great deal) that since the 
grainmatital relationships (the logical relationships of traditional grammar) 
ol “lor Man.” “to please,” “John,” “is easy” in 

(i) for ^^aly to please John is easy 

(ii) it is easy lor Mary to please John 

(iii) John is easy for Mary to please 

are constant, these three sentences can be understood to be concrete mnni- 
lestatioiis ol some abstract, not directly obscrv'able structure from which 
the three aie deii\ed by paiiially ovei lajiping sets of operations, trans- 
loi Illations that jiei mute, insert, and delete elements. 

On the level of syntax there are many clear examples of these deep- 
-'iiiace relationsbips, e.g. the terms “John-actor,” “hit-action,” “Mary- 
acted upon” can be related as in (iv)— (\ii), etc.: 

(iv) Jobn bit ^^ary 

(v) Mary was hit by John 

(vi) it was John that hit ^^ar)r 

(vii) it was Maiy that John hit, etc. 

What is true at the level of syntax is also true of the phonological struc- 
ture ol language. Mere the notions “deep, abstract” and “surface” are again 
relevant. Thus, for example, in “reject” (v.), “reject” (n.), “rejection” (n.), 
the dilfering pronunications of the basic item “reject” as reJFKT, REEjekt, 
leJEk.SlI can be deiived by rule from a ejuite abstract representation. In 
l.ict tile common complaint that English s]ielling is not phonetic probably 
misses the point that English spelling is a ejnite consistent representation 
of the abstract phonological entities. It is a serious C|ue.stion whether a 
spelling system would in fact be serviceable if it consistently represented 
the superficial, phonetic level of phonology. 

Linguistics thus seeks to find explanations of the structures of language, 
for the relai ioiisbips among stiuctiires, consistent explanations of the com- 
plicated and fragnientary data of language. It is fu i tlier concerned to offer 
explanations of the way in which the gnmnnar is used and the way in which 
it is accpiiied and inteinaii/ed by iiilants growing up in society. 'I'he gram- 
mar does not pm pent to be a nicMiel of how the human mind puts sentences 
together in speaking or takes them apait in hearing. But the grammar does 
jiresumably constitute the knowledge ol his native language that the human 
being biiiigs to bear on the tasks ol speaking (and writing) and of hearing 
(and reading). Veiy little of this is at all well iinilerstoocl, but there is much 
interesting woik in piogiess in psycholinguistics and some tantali/.ing bits 
of information are emeiging. 

Much of the psycholiiigiiistic- icsearch is entering areas of interest to 
educatcjrs. But only entering, not yet there. It would be a serious mistake 
to begin building educational piogianis in areas where our understanding 
is so dim. In lact we have iiotbiiig like a completely loriiiulated grumniar 



of .Illy l.iiii;ii.ij;c, iiiiuli |<>ss ,i i oiii|tlcic iiiiilci sijiiilini; o| l.nimiiij,,. in 

I line IS Him iiileicsliiin « ‘lii< .ilioii;il lese.iiili lo l,c ImhIi o,i (lie ?iisinliis 

:m«l llieoi) o| li.iiisloi m.,iio,u| li„t ,1^^. uiiun i, ;m,| 

rnimoii o| die eiliu :iiioiu| escililislimmi (i|,c imljlislics. teMliook pro- 

lessioiKils. ,nilei ilimiois. rt aln) lus no. Inn. lo »n ,•„u,l^e.l 

111 seiioiis eiliu.iiioii;i| iese:inli liiit i;iih, , |„ ;,sk ;i l, ss mi;,| ijiu siiori 
(llioiioli ;iii iiiinesliiifr „ii(.) u-ii;it lole ilic “ncu" liMj.|iisii,s slioiiM 

phiy 111 ilic sdiool (111 lit III liiiirnisii, s ;,s sdinol sulijcd. In oeiicml the 

iinsuci lo this (jiiesiioii. ilionul, ,lif[„nll. is laiily oinioiis. ;iii<l ih;ii :,„suer 
li:is iclcMiiuc to some ocnmil issues of Aiiiericin cdin aiioii, c.i(. u hat's the 
Avliolc ciilei prise ahmit in the first phne? I do rejed. Iioueser. the answers 
Hucii so fai; those oivcii in hooks iiiloriiiiin; the I-,nj>lisli edinational world 
of the viitiies of liiij-iiistits. A. Mankwaidt's l.hiouisli,, nu,( (hr troflmw 
of /Mi^hsh (I>d(Kiniiii.i;loii. MXili). i„ ,,i,k a Ivphal evaiiiple of this j;eine 
"unases to miss all the issues, to lididile leal insii;lil into. say. Hie naline of 
literary laii};iia,»e, to proiiiole nisopia, and to tot, illy niisinloini the edina- 
tioiial world ahoiit the erneial issues in liiiirnisti(s and related distipliiies 
I he former president of the National Ciomuil o| I eadiers of I.nolish ,o,,ld 
hardly base served the aiiti-liiiKiiisties fones he- ter hy writing his hook. 

I also reje(t the answers giseii in the Hood o; lingnistus hased riirririihiitis 
and tcxih(K)ks. .Some of tlie.se are of course no nioie than jokes; a veneer of 
linguistics, a few arrows and other synihols from the gramniarian’s hag of 
tricks; that’s all that’s linguistic ahont them. But even the hooks that are 
seriously linguistic are simply mistakes educationally ped.agogically; the 
new Ginn secondary series, the Oregon Cnrriciihim Sindv Cienter texts in 
language that I initiated, the Roberts hooks, etc. All of these texts and 
series are far from any real innovation. I he Roberts series, however, marks 
a step backward in every respect. The others simply niaik time. 

But before I proceed to subsiaiitiate the.se remarks let me sketdi in what 
I believe grammar and linguistics can do in the schools. Given what I base 
already said alx)ve about the incompleteness of liiignisiic theory, dearly 
linguistics cannot be a school subject in the way physics i.s. Onr thcoiies 
simply do not cover the range of facts to be cxpiained with anvthing like 
the exhaustiveness of physical theory. It would thus be foolisii to teach 
children the rules of grammar, say, as presented in R. B. Lees’ Grammar 
of English nominalizalions (Bloomington, 1960), for that set of rules is 
clearly wrong ^ny set of rules yet written is clearly wrong, even Yesterday’s. 

It would be a gross error to teach children (have them rote learn) anvone’s 
rules. This is not what the enterprise should be all about; yet this is exactly 
what the new texts are about. 

But what, then, should they be concerned with? In some new (science 
and math) curriculums there are attempts to get children to tiiscover the 
generalizations that account for and explain an array of data. The difficulty 
with all of this is that the children can bring very little of themselves to 
bear on the problems. Thus the problems have to be tightly packaged, the 
possibility of error and contamination minimized. By onr carefully con- 
straining the data, the students can lie led toward generalizations that may 
or may not be the only ones compatible with the data so constrained. The 
claim is that this inductive teaching and learning is “doing” science. 

But that surely cannot be the case. Doing science is presumably hvpo- 
theticodeductive; theories are not built up inductively, they are blurted 
out, guessed at from a rich actpiaintance with the data. If ihis is true then 
It IS a mistake to teach the way of .science in a |>oor context, in an area 
which IS little known by the learner. Give him a context rich and full, one 
in which he IS at ease, natural. Lhere let him come to grips with the task 

of discovering generalizations that explain adeciuately seeiniiiRly (uiite dis- 
parate data. ' 

.Such an area is language (so also sm ial lw h;n ior). \ diild h.is knowledge 
of his language in a way Hi.n he has knowledge o( lew oilier Hiiiigs. lo lie 
Mire, that knowledge is not oven, bin ii is piexni and (.ui be lapped in 
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iv.ivs III, II Ill's kiioulrdoc ;,|,„„| I'.iiolisli hisloiy, foi inslinuc. be 

milcss lie h.is Mudicd (in s,„nc sense o| ihai ivoid) I-.ii<>lis|i liisloiy. 

I.aii<;iia,»c sindv. by ivlii<li I noiv mean :illeiii|iis lo do ivlial liiif'iiisls do. 
<.in |iMnee<| uillioiil piioi iiiloi inalioii «;alliei inj;. I lie <lala are iea<lily 
available. ! <.i esaiiiple. suppose lliat a < lass had been uoikiiii; aloiiir and 
li.nl iea<he<l llie <oii,lnsioii dial sememes ueic «ioss|y liiiiaiy in slrmlnrc 
(i.c ioiii.mied subjais and pie<lnates). It’s ;i o„„,i ireneiali/alion, one lliat 
iinblieii inmilisely <le<hle <111 in llieii ^loss paisiiigol senleiKes. Snddenlv 
somebody reali/es dial senleiKcs like 

(\ iii) lell me a siorv 
(ix) i;i\e him a penny. ei<. 

arc not binaiily si.ndnie.l in die same way. Do we «ive iij) ihe «eneiali/a- 
tion.^ Well not <p,i,e, niniibeis <.i die «ionp .sense dial' llieie is a 

siibjcd loi senieiues ol this kind. In lad they know dial ii’s “yo„.” In 
olhci words we nli.^ht save die j;eneiali/alion by inodifyiiii; it somewhat to 
say that senieiKes in ilieir nh.slnul stiiidine have .siibjed.s and piedicates, 
blit that III .some ol these (in paiiiinlar for eomiiiands) the subject is later 
cldctal (rlic “yon uiidcTstood'' ol n.idirional sdiool jrnmimnr). 

.. cvideiue beyond tlie iiitniiive that justified there being a 

"you” in die abstract structures of commands? Well, .says somebody else, 
you (an say ' ■ ’ 



but not 



(x) tell yourself a story 



(xi) tell bini.self a story, tell oiii'selves a story, etc. 



and we know that a “-self” of this kind is added to a form when the subject 
iiiid that foi ni leler to the same thing. I hat is, we can have 



(x'i) John bought himself a treat 
(xiii) I helped myself to another jiiece of pie, etc. 



but not 



(xiv) John bought ourselves a treat 

(xv) I helped themselves to another piece of pie, etc. 

These facts would suggest that a “you” subject must be present in the 
abstract structure of commands so as to allow sentences like (x) and exclude 
sentences like (xi). The facts also suggest that “you”-deIetion would have 
to follow in order of application “self”-insertion, etc. (There is much more 
to be said here: I refer the interested reader to Paul Postal’s “Underlying 

and superficial linguistic structure,” Harvard Educational Review. 34 246-66 
[1964].) 

Now, without trying to go into too much detail here, let me simply say 
that in this way a class can proceed to come up with insightful generaliza- 
tions, a consistent set of them that accounts for the complex array of English 
sentenres. Grammar becomes then not a procrustean bed of do’s and don’t’s 
in which every sentence must be laid, forced, crushed; but rather the 
grammar, the .set of generalizations, becomes as complicated as is required 
by the data. Elie study of language then can in part be the writing of a 
grammar of a class’s own language. What is learnt will of course be far more 
general than any .set of generalizations upon English sentences, which is 
anyway guaranteed to prove wrong upon further examination. What is 
learnt is theory construction it.self, how to come to grips with the problem 
of offering con.sistent explanations of complex arrays of data. In an area 
^s4Iere the child has some knowledge, he will seek an iindcistanding of some 
of the formal propeiiics of that knowledge, and ihiis gain insight into ihe 
ualiiic of explanations and (oimal sysieiiis. 

llic word “diild” thal I have finpicnily used lieie should be pinned 
down befoie going any fnriliei. l.iiignislii s loiild be a senmdaiy school 
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lliim;: foiiii.il stiulifs t»l :ill kinds ;iic (1 lKli< vt*) lor tlic sc(omI;iiy school. 

I lie onl\ u‘;isoii the new in;itli. llie new Ihij'lisli, etc. are I)einj» (Iii\en down 
into ilie |)iim.ii\ mIiooIs is iH'i.nise there is an ediKational vaciiuni at tlie 
[iiiniarv level. No one knows wli.it lie slioiild lie doing tlieie. P.iiil (Joodnian 
does {Scu< Yorh Rrviciv of Boohs, 1 [.iiinary, 19()8); Klwyn S. Rieliardson 
does (In (hr Early U'mld, Wellington, New’ Zealand, 19(H). A lunnher of 
people have good ideas. 15iit what the school systems want are systems, rigor, 
planned am ic iihiins, all of these things being totally inajrpropriate at most 
educational levels: clearly offensive at the elementary level. With respc-ct 
to langimge study there is a clear goal for elementary education to reach in 
informal ways: students (urban, suburban, rural) should have understanding 
of the naturalness of language dilferences. Instead of “enriching” the lives 
of urban children Iry plugging them into a “second” dialect (if that enter- 
prise is to “enriching”: why don’t we let everyone in for the fun and games; 
“enrich” the suburban kid with an urban dialect), we should be working 
to eradicate the language prejudice, the language mythology, that people 
grew into holding and believing. For there is clear evidence that the privi- 
leged use their false beliefs about language to the disadvantage of the cle- 
piivecl. One way to stop this is to change nonstandard dialect speakers into 
standard dialect .speakers at least for some of the time, i.e. when the non- 
stanclards are in the presence of the standards, currying favor ol them, 
jobs of them, etc. I'his seems to me intolerable if not impossible. Another 
response to language differences would ne to educate fespecially the people 
in power) for tolerance of differences, for an unclers.’ancling of differences. 
This could be naturally done, easily clone in elementary schools, but only 
by teachers who are themselves free of language prejudice. In many ways 
this is the more important kind of language study that needs to be accom- 
plished in the schools. 

In any case none of this can be done with the standard textbooks: with 
books that lock a teacher and pupils into a preconceived secpience of ques- 
tions and answers: in fact very little can happen with textbooks at all. 
Given the openness and freedom of what can happen in language classes, 
the felicitousness of that freedom, it would be an egregious error to con- 
strain it artificially. There is this basic difficulty with the new grammar 
textbooks: their existence and the fact that they exist as accumulations of 
generalizations out of a grammar of English. All of the new books that 1 j 
know share this .simple and fundamental difficulty. Furthermore, they j 
simply present their putative facts, facts known to be wrong. The student j 
is not asked to find the author’s answer (much less articulate his own) 
in a set of data. Consider, for example, Robert’s presentation of the im- 
perative (compare our discussion of commands, above). It reveals tleaily 
his only pedagogical style: 

The third kind of .sentence is called a request. A statement 
says .something is so or isn’t .so. A cpiestion asks whether .some- 
thing is so or isn’t .so. A request tells someone to do something 
or not to do something. 

Recjiiests are transloinic-d Irom statements [not true, W.A.O.] 
that have the subject you: 

Statement Request 

a. You study the le.sson. -* Study the lesson. 

b. You are polite. -* Be polite. 

etc. 

(Book 6, p. 102) 

Any interest that theie might be in discovering just those (misinformed) 
rules that Roberts has in mind is lost, not to speak of the interest tliat 
there could be in cpiarieling with his wrong rules or in going at data with- 
out preconceptions. 1 his is the old rule-orientc’d study of grammar. 1 lie 
names and tc.rms to be memorized are somewhat dilferent, certainly greater 
in number, but not more tolerant ol tbe complexity of natural language 
and no more engaging to the mind in their manner of piesentation. The 



Rnbcrls English .\nirs is iiol .1 l;iii i<|»i<sfiii.ili(»ii ol \sli;il liiii>uisi i( s is 
:il)Oiit 1101 ol \vli:it lin,miisis do. Noi is it even :i (fniiperidiniii of \vli:it 
liii,U[iiisls think is tine nhonl iMij^lisli, Insol. n ;is this is tlie cisc, its snhtitle 
(./ / ifipiislK .s Projirdtu) is tot.dly inisicndinj;. 

lint then it’s just :is niisle;i(lin,i; to <.dl it an ^nirs. (.cit.iinly it is 

written in Knglish, hnl it does not deal in I.ii^lish. I he leadiii” and wiitint^ 
assi.mimenls ate imielaled to the j;rainniai study and nnielated tfx adi other 
except in the trivial ways revealed hehtw. I he liteiatnie seems onl) to seise 
as <icstheti( relief from f^rammai study and to jnstily (allim; the texts .1 
complete Knglish course. Yet the books are uniform in that they push, shove, 
and lead students whether they deal in g,;mnnar (im hiding spelling), in 
literature, or in wiiting. Consider, lor example, the reading ol Ifaidys 
“I.yonesse” and the assodated writing assignment (liooli 6 , pp. 2 1 . Via): 

A Poem . . 

What happened in the place tailed Iaoiicssc to put inagit in 
the poet’s eyes? Did lie lall in love? Read the poem and see wh.it 
yon think may have happened. 

[ I here follows the text of Hardy’s “I ,yt)nesse”-if ilie teat her 
wants she tan play a r'^atling ttl the poem Itn the thilthen till tme 
of “two I.P sinyl 12-inth records’’ that supplement eath book, 
re.ttlings “by ontstantling tlramatic artists.’’] 

Lyonesse 

I.yonesse is not the real name of a town, flic must mean the 
name t)f a real town,’’ W.A.0. 1 It is a kinti til magit name t)l .1 
place where magical things might happen. What tloes set out 
mean? [In the teacher’s edition: a whisper in retl print, “depart 

for.’’] , „ . 

The wortl rime is not just another spelling for rhvmc. Here it 
is a dilfereiit word. l.ook np rniw in a dittioiiaiy and see wh.it it 
nieairs. Does this help yon niiderstaiid the meaning of .spray} 

Guess what spray means here. Ciheck your guess by using a dic- 
tionary. [Whispered in retl foi leathers: “tiistnss meanings.’’], etc. 

A Pairer to Write , 

l.ook again at the poem “I.yonesse’’ on page 21. S and note its 
structure. In the first stati/a, the poet tells htiw he felt when he 
set out for I.yonesse; in the seconti, he tells of .sonieihiiig impor- 
tant that happened there; in the thirti, he tells how it was when 
he came hatk. 

Write a paper with a similar structure, in three paragraphs. In 
the second, tell of something important that happened to you. 

In the first, tell how things were before, and in the third tell how 
they were afterward. 

Tell how it was before you got hooked on Roberts, when you really didn’t 
care whether the strange names you came across were real or not: you cho.se 
to believe they were unreal or real as the whim took you. Tell how it was 
when you didn’t give a damn that the word fathom meant six feet— as a 
yard means three feet, and a foot means twelve inches’’; when yon weren’t 
a.sked, given that "the measure fathom has been used mostly by people in 
ships, to say how deep the water is’’; “if the person measuring reports’’ six 
fathoms, "how deep is the water?’’ (Red whispering to the teachers, “36 ft.’’ 
—The Roberts “arithmetic" series, Book 6, p. 214.) 

And then find words for what happened to you as you learnt that writing 
a paper was plugging into empty forms and that re.ading a poem was nothing 
more than giving a synonym (or even a whole bevy of them) for r.-indom 
words in the poem, when as you were trying to get at “Ozymaiulias,’’ your 
teacher dutifully explained “that Shelley lived in England in the first part 
of the nineteenth century’’ or that “the two parts of a .sonnei are soiuetiiing 
like two paragraphs of a paper’’ (inevitably: “Write a two-par.igraph paper 
retelling the content of the poem ‘Ozyniandias. Use these beginning 
sentences:’’)-T/te Roberts “criticisin’’ series. Book 6, p. (52. 

Finally in your last p.iragraph, if you’re .still verbal, tell how things were 
after bring pursued cradle to grave (it onlv .seemed that way: it was really 
just K-1'2) by Robeils, alter you have meiiioiizcd (“iiieiiioi izaiion is the best 
way to athieve tine hnniliarily with the poem ) :iiid (opitd ( .Viiothei list Ini 



( x(‘rr isc, thoii^Ii it iimy l»i* tlu)ii<>lit :iii old nisliioncd one, is simple ropyintf. 
If the sttiiuhiid is :tl)solitie a((iii:t(y dowii to die hist (oiiiiim .iikI cipital, it 
presents a (oiisideral)le diallenj^e.”— /'/<e liohrrts "tnrmoriz.ation and copy- 
hi<r" scries. Hook 6, p. (il— tea( lier’s edition) an infinite set of mannered 
poems and wiitten in frames an infinite set of times. 

'I iiese l)ooks eiiain students and teadiers intoSan inioleialile set of as- 
sumptions about language, liteiatiire and writing. I hope that miidi is dear. 
In the name of progress, science, and secpieiue, tin’s series promotes as re- 
spectable everything that has always bec-ii bad in the teaching c»f l-'.nglish. 
In one imtmrtant respec t, though, the books aie woise than nc-aily an\ thing 
else availalile: they deal with the teacher as il she were an aiitoin.'itcm. I he 
fonstant command is to keep stiictly to the secpience ol the books: “If a 
poem like limily Dickinson s ‘Autumn’ happens to come at its proper season, 
it is a happy coincidence. It should in any case not be taken out of order”: 
—The Roberts “seasonal selections" series, Book 3, p. fi.S, teacher’s edition. 
Furthermore all the answers are fed to the teacher, lest she slip, for example, 
on such clifTic lilt matters as f) x f> = 3(5. 

Presumably this teacher-proofness is a commercial virtue of the series. The 
virtue of its contents (never of course justified) is not about to be contami- 
nated by alien minds: “1 he teacher who does not happen to be also a grani- 
mari.m should be cautious about formulating generali/ations. I hey may 
turn out to be invalid and may have to be unlearned in later years” (just 
so for the grammar content of these texts). And "to abandon [the order of 
presentation of this serie.s] w’oulcl be to introduce intolerable confusion” 

(1-2, i.e. page 2 of the teacher’s introduction, repeated in every teacher’s 
volume). 

In its intolerance of teachers, Roberts is some distance from a secondary 
series like Warriner’s where there is little respect for secpience: ’“the text 
imposes no sequence; any chapter may be taught as a sepaiate unit without 
regard for what immediately precedes or follows, ^*his flexibility assures 
that the books will fit any course of study, whatever its organizing principle” 
(Warrinefs English grammar and composition, 7, p. iv [New’ York, 19(5.5]). 
In this respect Warriner’s is superior to Rolierts. One might argue: ^\'c•II, 
this is the difference between secondary school teachers and elementary school 
teachers. But I think this is not the case: This is the difference betw'een 
trying to by-pass teachers and respecting something of their integrity. Since 
the Roberts series respects integrity in no other direction, there is no reason 
to have expected that its treatment of its medium will be any straighter. 

This series being adopted so widely so soon is a function of a compli- 
cated set of factors. The linguistic mythology of it I have already disposed 
of; it indeed is an important factor, but other factors too are important, 
more important. I have already suggested most of them: it comes on new 
in every direction; the series is an integral package, there are more pub- 
lisher’s things to hook on to the basic series than there are attachments for 
a Land Rover: records, workbooks, interviews with the author, a kingsized 
wall chart revealing the intricacies of the series (same color, same size as 
the one that accompanies Warriner’s), etc.; it provides new and sequential 
busy work for the elementary grades: it leaps into a vacuum w’ith Substance 
that smells like New Math. 

For every wrong reason the series is being adopted widely. The question 
is why. One of the attachments to the series (the publisher’.s. dn Intendexu 
With Paul Roberts) is designed to provide the answers. The questions asked 
there are the right questions, the answers given are not. In what follows I 
have used the be.st of ihe.se ipiesiioiis (ihoiigli die last one is implied, never 
Mttered-from their point ol view it is redundant). I’he answers being mine, 
the hi.st (jiicstion is not mliiiuhiiu. 



Q. At what gra<lc level slioiihl a lin}>iiisti<- sliicly of ilic Eiiglisli language 
iK’giu? 

A. If the formal sliuly of language is deemed inijiortant at all (and that 
is an oprn question), it shoiikln't k^-gin until the chihl ran deal honestly 
and freely (i.e. without iK'ing letl to it through phoney iiuhirtive trajis) in 
overt system building. What little we know of the growth and development 
of cognition (e.g.. from Piaget, etc.) suggests that the secondary level would 
be a good place to liegin such formal stiulies. 

Q. At what gr:ide level shoiihl the formal trarhing of syntax and phonol- 
ogy Ixrgin? 

A. Didn’t I just answer that? 

Q. .Shoiihl stiulents have a hackgmiinil of linguistic language study in 
the elementary grades liefore Iiegiiining mkIi studies at grades seven through 
I nine or ten through twelve? 

A. No. 

Q. What do you consider the most significant educational contributions 
to lie gaineil from a linguistically dcvelojied program in English il begun 
in the elementary grades? 

A. As far as I ran see there are none. To develop such a program would 
only give a false sense of English having lieen provided with a subject 
matter. /\s for ‘‘practicar’ results, there is no reason to believe that such a 
program would have any effect beyond bringing "a much larger proportion 
of children to a cipacity for writing sentences and spelling wonis.” 

There is no reason to lielieve that their sentences would lie worth reading 
, or that the well-spelt wonis would be very engaging. The sentences would 
. in fact probably be empty of interest and ideas. 

Q. Is a spmal type of training rec|uired for teaching a linguistically de- 
veloped Englisli language program? 

^ * teacher who has a "new" grammar series or any series imposed 

on her has to Icam how to subveii it, and how to pur tc^ther from what* 

. evCT she has available in her books and her experience a class-life in which 
i children are truly freed in language. Read Herbert Kohl’s Teaching the 
I “Unteachable," or Goodman, or Richardson. . . . 

Q. This type of study makes use of a rather mature kind of literature as 
early as grade three. Are third-grade pupils expected to read these selections? 

A. No. The selections (notice how mannered many of them are) are 
meant to appeal to the teachers and other people who populate textbook 
selection committees. Otherwise the poems and stories are thrown in to 
punctuate and nrovide some relief from the grammar and spelling lessons. 
Also where possible the selections coincide with the events and celebrations 
of the external world. Thus ‘‘Columbus'' (Book 6, pp. 31-2) will fall out j 
around Columbus Day. though "The Vikings discover America" (pp. 40-2) 
which follows (and is included out of fairness to Scandinavian-Americans 
and their various stones, towers, and maps) can not in this case be read on 
Leif Eriksson Day. Depending on your allegiances you can tlien either hurry 
through the lessons getting to the Vikings on their day or relax a bit getting 
to Columbus on his. Too much dawdling though and you’ll end up doing 

"Winter" (p. 107) in spring and "Auld I.ang Syne" (p. 165) on St Valen* 
tine’s Day. 

Q. Would you recommend our adopting some such textbook series as 
The Roberts English series? 

A. No. 
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